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From present appearances, we should judge that 
the potato crop will be a large one this year. The 
tops have grown yery remarkably, and the season 
thus far, has been very favorable for the root or 
tuber. 

We have remarked one thing in regard to this 
crop, the present season, that we have not seen for 
many years; that is, the uncommonly great num- 
ber of blossoms that they have put out. When 
in full bloom many fields resembled a vast flower 
garden, and made avery fine appearance. * Don’t 
you think the paralis make a grand show with 
their cockades on ?’ said a Paddy to us one day,— 
‘I’ve no fear of the childers starving when I| see 


that.’ 








Sheep Manure. 

A writer in the Zanesville Gazette states, that 
he manured some corn with sheep manure, put- 
ting the kernel upon the manure in the hill. None 
of it grew. The inference by many would be, 
that this kind of dressing is not suitable, or is 
worth nothing for land. 

Now the fact is, that there are few better sub- 
stances, for this purpose, in the world ; but itshould 
be mixed with other substances, such as mould, 
soils, &c. When unmixed, the fermentation and 
accompanying heat is too great for most kinds of 
vegetating seed, but when diluted with other mat- 
ters, it isa highly nutritive and stimulating ma- 
nure, — 

Tall Heads vs. Tall Straw. 

The Editor of the Northampton Courier cracks 
about some tall stalks of spring wheat sent him 
from Buckland, ard also from Cummington, some 
ef which measured five feet eleven and a half in- 
ches in length, and some six feet one inch. 

Now we can tell a better story than that. Mr. 
Moses Hanson of Winthrop, has taken heads of 
wheat from his field which measured niné inches, 
good. “There’s for you.” Give us the long 
heads, we say, aud you may have the tall straw, 








Pork Making. 

The season for fattening swine is at hand,—but 
is ita profitable business or not? The answer 
must depend upon a great many circumstances, 
such as the facilities of procuring food, and the 
conveniences of preparing it—cost of labor, and 
price of the articles in the market,—as also the 
propensity of the breed to lay on fat. 

Our friend Paine Wingate we hope is af. the 
business again, with his apple sauce and oat meal, 








take proper and suitable care of them. We have 


carefully noting the expenditure and the increase, | 
He has a large orchard, and the apples come to | 
him some cheaper than they would to a person | 
who purchases them, Cana person who las to 

purchase the pig and the material for fattening | 
him, make it more profitable than to purchase in | 
the market at 6 cts. per pound ? If he isa care- 

ful and saving man he probably cando it. A wri- 

ter in the number of the Cultivator for May, 1836, | 
makes the following statement: He purchased | 
two pigs Dec. 23d, 1834—gave for them $6,50— | 
they weighed 316 pounds, and were eight months | 
old. They were put into a warm pen, and fed | 
regularly, with six quarts per day (in three feeds) | 
of rye or corn meal, until the next October. 

The feed was then increased to nine quarts per | 
day, until the 7th of December, when they were | 
killed, being about twenty months old, and weigh- 
ed 1138 They were fed on grain 349 days, and 
drank the refuse milk of two cows, and had a few 
weeds from the garden. He goes on to state that 
“if we allow one third offal in dressing, they 
gained in live weight a fraction under three pounds 
and a half per day, and cost each day about ten 
cents. 

They ate fifty-five bushels of corn and rye ; the 
grain was ground fine, and the toll taken out; in 
cold weather it was scalded and fed warm, in 
warm weather it was fed dry and milk poured on 
it in the trougl,—none was ever made into aswill 
and fermented. 


The grain cost 62 1-2 cents per bushel —$34,- 
37 1-2—value of the pork at $7 per hundred = 
$79,66—deducting first cost and grain it leaves a 
balance in favor of the producer of $30,28 1-2.” 

This is a pretty fair profit ; but let us review the 
process and vary it to suit our latitude, and see 
whether there be a gain or loss. In the first place 
he purchased the shoats much cheaper than it can 
be done with us. We should be doing pretty wel 
to get them fur twice that sum, say $13,00. The 
regularity and precision with which they were fed 
and the warmth of their pens, kept them quiet 
and disposed to fatten—these things cost no more 
in our region than in New York, and should be 
much more practised than they are. In the next 
place we should do well to get corn or rye meal at 
a dollar a bushel, instead of 62 1-2 cents. This 
would amount to $55,00, and the probability is 
that $6 per hundied would be all that could be ob- 
tained for them, atafime when corn is a dollar 
per bushel. ‘The expense then would be $68,00, 
and the sales $68,28—making 28 cents against 
them. But cannot pork he made equally as good 
with cheaper material? We answer yes. Ap- 
ples, potatoes, oat and pea meal, barley meal, &c. 
will make it. Barley meal is thought to be equal- 
ly as good asrye or corn. At 67 cents, 55 bush- 
els will amount to $36,85, instead of $55,00, and 
consequently reduce the expense of feeding $18,- 
15, which of course would give nearly that profit, 
allowing that they come up to the same weight. 
From the above calculations, it follows, that pork 
making is not a lucrative business: but may be 
made moderately profitable to those who have 
plenty of cheap but nutritious food for hogs, and 














this to comfort us, that the pork we do make, is 
genuine pork, and not the flabby oily stuff which 
is brought from the forests of the far west, and 
actually worth one half more in the economy of 
family. 





Rotation of Seasons. 

There isa theory abroad, brought forward by 
some of our old men, that there is a gradual 
change or rotation of seasons, in regard to crops. 
Some say that wheat has a rotation, or the season 
in regard to wheat, has a rotation of eight years; 
and a writer in the Hampshire Gazette, last spring, 
affirms that every other leap year has been a good 
one for wheat, and every other one a bad years 
and that this has taken place very exactly for 60 
years. He stated that 1836 was a bad year for 
wheat, (which, by the way, was not the case in 
Maine,) and that 1837 and 1838 would be bad also, 
1837, however, tells a different story from that, 
and we hope 1838 will too. Corn, he states, has 
a rotation of six years, or thereabouts. There 
does seem to be some reason for the theory of ro- 
tation of the seasons, but as yet, facts are scarce 
that will tend to give it much definite and sub- 
stantial form. It is well, however, to observe and 
to keep records of these things, and also to search 
the journals and diaries of old people, in regard to 
it. Will some one who has Parson Sinith’s diary, 
(the old chronicler or F'almouth,) examine it, and 


‘see Wf he states any thing in regardsto crops? and 


perhaps the journal kept by Dr. Holyoke of Sa- 
lem, may throw light upon the question, It is 
worth inquiring into, 


in 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 
To destroy the Bug in Peas-—Scalding Seed 


Wheat, Ac. 

Mr. Iloutmes:—If farmers would scald their 
seed peas, before sowing them, they would not be 
troubled by the bug. This insect burrows in the 
pea while in the pod—remains in it through the 
winter—is sown with it in the spring, and arrives 
at a mature state in season to infect the product of 
the pea, and thus, in its turn, perpetuates its specie, 
Before sowing the peas, scalding water should be 
poured on thei, and immediately after, cold wa 
ter. ‘This proceedure, it is. said, will effectually 
destroy the grub, without injuring the pea in the 
least. 

A farmer in Gardiner scalded his seed wheat las 
spring, and the product is found to be entirely 
free from the weevil. Whether this is to attribu- 
ted to the scalding the seed, or some other cause, 
I know not. But if the weevil winters’ iu the 
wheat, (and soine contend that it does,) this would 
be as convenient and efficacious a way to get rid 
of him, as I know of. If not ‘ overdone, it would 
seein rather to assist than retard the germinating 
process. 

The Locust seed, it is well known, should Le 
soaked in scalding water to expedite, or even to 
msure ils germination. ‘The Beet Seed, also, may 
be advantageously immersed in heated water, and 
it is said to be much surer than when sown unpre 
pared. As to other seecls and grains, 1 have never 
seen any statements from which we may judge of 





their capacity for sustaining heat, without impair- 
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ing or destroying the vital principle in them. We 
may reasonably suppose, however, that most, if 
not all kinds of seeds, will endure unimpaired, 
that degree of heat wich would destroy any in- 
sect that may be in or among them. At any | 
rate, a few cheap and simple experiments, (if they | 
have not been tried already,) will satisfy every far- | 
mer of the degree of heat which each variety of 
seed he uses can well sustain ; and also, the prob- 

able utility of hot water in the preparation of seeds, 

and as a preventive against destructive insects. 


H. 








Boiling Potatoes. 

Mr. Hoimes :—Please give my cook a hint, or 
jeg her elbow, that she has forgot to allow her wa- 
ter to boil before she puts in her potatoes,—and 
when they are boiled enough, to turn off the wa- 
ter and retain them a few moments, covered, to 
steam,—and to put a little salt into the water she 
boils them in,—yes—and I have known her to for- 
get, or neglect from some cause not more honora- 
ble, to peel them.—A word to the wise is suffi- 
cient. OssERVO. 








** A Wiltul Man must have his Way.”’ 

Mr. Hoimes:—I also will give my opinion on 
the will of man. I knew a company of militia 
docated in Kennebec Co. ; they chose their offi- 
cers, and we will suppose that they are all good 
amen to treat. 

Well, one man does not appear, when warned, 
Within one hour of the time specified. Suppose 
this is within twelve miles of Winthrop Village, 
and no Lawyer nearer. Now the dignity of the 
Jaw must be supported. The clerk of the com- 
pany is ordered to have a writ issued. 

The plaintiff and defendant get up their horses 
and collect their evidences, and proceed to said 
village. Now we will suppose they are all tem- 
perance men and pat up at the Temperance Ho- 
tel. 

The case is argued and decided according to 
the rule of right, and, what is. seldom the case, 
both parties are satisfied. Each party pays his 
fees, both of the tavern and lawyers,—something 


a little extraordinary under the present pressure ; | 


Oh, how much it costs.to get justice done ! 

Tell it not in Gath, publish it not in the streets 
of Askelon, lest the daughters of the circumcised 
triumph ! Wm. A. Day. 

August, 1837. 


Kreosote. 


For several years past, the dry distillation of or- 
ganic substances has engaged the attention and ex- 
ercised the interest of European chemists. This 
process consists in subjecting them, when deprived 
of moisture, to a high temperature. By this means 
the elementary principles of the body are acted on; 
they enter into new combinations, so that the pro- 
ducts are the result of its destruction or decompo- 
aition by heat. 

In 1830, M. Reichenbach, a chemist of Blansko, 
whilst engaged in the investigation of this curious 
and interesting subject, discovered kreosote and 
five other substances, all of more or less value in 
medicine ond the arts, and all products of the de- 
structive distillation of vegetable matter. Kreosote 
however, is by far the most important of all these 
products, both on account of its chemical properties 
and its numerous practical applications. It was 
first discovered by Reichenbach in impure pyrolig- 
neous acid, and afterwards in all the tars. Its name 
is derived from the Greek creas, flesh, sozo I save. 

It is an oily, transparent fluid, and when pure, 
perfectly colorless; its odor is very similar to that 
imparted to meat by wood smoke, varying, howev- 
er, according to the species of tar used in its man- 
ufacture. It is readily combustible in the atmos- 
phere and burns with much smoke. 

Kreosote has been successfully applied to the 
Preservation of fresh meats, and hence may become 


an important article in domestic economy. The! Kreosote has now been a sufficient length of 
meats intended to be preserved’ should be immers- | time before the public, fo enable us to ascertain 


‘ed in a solution of one part-of kreosote in a hun-| pretty certainly and accurately its real value as » 


dred of water. Here they should remain from 12 remedial agent. 
to 48 hours, according to their size, when they are| Reichenbaet, among his first experiments, a 
to be dried, either in the sun or before the fire, and plied the kreosote to slight scalds, in which 
afterwards set aside for six or eight days, at the end | found it eminently beneficial. In the treatmeny 
of which period they will be found to have acquir- of burns, it has been employed in France, having, 
ed the consistence, appearance, smell and taste of it is said, a remarkable tendency to cause the sores 
the finest smoked meat. | to cicatrize from the circumference to the centre, 
Kreosote is probably the mest efficient substance | thus preventing these irregular contractions, which 
yet discovered for the preservation of dead bodies often produce permanent disfigurement, 
of whatever kind. Birds poisoned with it resist pu- | _ There is scarcely any disease, in which, aceord- 
trefaction for a great length of time, and the bodies ing to the concurrent opinion of numerous physi- 
of animals may be mumified, so as to keep them | cians, kreosote has proved more beneficial than in 
sound for an indefinite period, by immersing them | the toutharhe. It has been employed on the conti- 





| 


im a solution of kreosote’ in water, or by injecting a 
mixture containing kreosote into the blood vessels. 

And indeed from recent investigations, it has 
been ascertained, beyond a doubt, that the tarry 
and resinous substances from which kreosote is 
chiefly manufactured, were the very articles used 
by the ancient Egyptians :n the process of embalm- 
ing, and by means of which their mummies have 
been handed down to after ages—mementos of the 
science and skill of that gifted people, as imperish- 
able and as wonderful as the pyramids themselves. 

It is stated in the Asiatic J«urnal for February, 
1836, that Lieut. Col. M. C. Bognol presented to 
the Royal Asiatic Society a human hand and a, 





of vegetable tar found on the borders of the Red 
Sea, in the vicinity of Mocha. The Bedouin Arabs 
with whom he conversed on this subject, were of 
the opinion that this vegetable tar, called in the 
language Katran, was the article chiefly depended 
on by the ancient Egyptians in the process of em- 
balming. They also believed that large quantities 
of camphor, myrrh, aloes and frankincense were 
used, but these are evidently not ‘essential, as the 
tar alone penetrates and discolors the bone. The 
only use now made of this tar is as a plaster or oint- 
ment for the sore backs of horses and camels, rot 
in sheep, and lastly, in the preparation of the heads 
of criminals sent from the distant provinces to the 
seat of government. The tar is obtained from the 
branches of a small tree or shrub, which is found 
in most parts of Syria or Arabia Felix. 
| The process by which kreosote is produced is 
complex and difficult: that of Reichenbach bas 
been simplified and improved by other chemists. 
The following is the mode recommended in the 
“ Annales de Chimie et de Physique,” ot July, 1835, 
by M. Koene. ‘The tar derived from pit coal, is 
distilled in a retort provided with a long tube, hav- 
ing a large mouth. Under this is placed a receiv- 
er. The oil which comes over first swiins or wa- 
ter; and it is necessary to remove from time to 
time the products of the distillation, till an oil is 
obtained which sinks in water. When this is 
found to be the case, the product is collected. The 
heavy oi] obtained during the distillation conden- 
ses not ouly in the receiver, but also in the tube of 
the retort, where it unites with the napthaline, 
| forming a buttery substance. By applying a gen- 
tle heat, the mass will drop into the receiver. The 
| product is now allowed to remain in a cool place 
| for some hours, after which it,is pressed. The 
“expressed napthaline still contains oil, which is 
| separated by heating it with its own weight of ac- 
letie acid till it melts, After allowing it to cool, 
the crystallized naptha is pressed ; and the acid 
‘adhering to the kreosote is saturated with sub-car- 
‘bonate of potash. The kreosote is now to be sha- 
} ken for a quarter of an hour with phosphoric acid, 
the proportions being half a ounce of the acid to 
\twenty ounces of the oil. The mixture ought 
then to be agitated with its volume of water, and 
afterwards distilled with a gradual heat, care be- 
ing taken to separate the oil which floats on its 
‘surface. The rectified oil is now to be dissolved 
_in its own volume of a hot solution of caustic pot- 
ash of the specific gravity 1.120. When it has 
been allowed to cool for half an hour, the oil up- 
on the surface is again removed, and the heavy oil 
| again treated with the caustic potash, only a fourth 
part, however, of the solution being this time em- 
ployed. 
On uniting the solutions of potash, a siight ex- 
cess of diluted phosphoric acid is added, and the 
free kreosote which floats on the surface is separa- 


eee 








piece of beef, preserved by means of a preparation | 





ted. It is again rectified ; and the first product 
which is chiefly water, being rejected, the kreosote 
comes over quite pure. 


nent for this purpose, ever since its discovery ; and 
for the last two years, it has been preseribed very 
extensively in Edinburgh, and Dr. Cormack, says, 
with grest success. But unless there be a eavity 


|in the tooth through which the kreosote may be 


applied to the nerve, as a general rule, no advan- 
tage will be derived from it. Where the pain ip 
merely rheumatic, a solution of krevsote and wa- 
ter is highly useful, relieving more speedily, cer- 
ae aud for a longer time, than any other rem- 
ey. 

Various explanations of the operation of kreo- 
sote in these cases have been offered, but none 
seem entirely satisfactory. 

1. It has heen supposed that the remedy pro- 
duced its effect by destroying the nerve; to this it 
has been objected, that if the nerve were destroy- 
ed, the pain would never return, whereas, ia most 
cases, the pais returns after a considerable lapse 
of time.—But the destruction of the nerve, it may 
be rejoined, may be partial only, sufficient to par 
alyze its sensibility fora while, but not sufficient 
to prevent a return of this sensibility. 

2. The kreosote may unite chemically with the 
albumen of the fluids, which are always exubing 
from a carious tooth, and thus form a crust to pro 
tect the nerve froin the action of the atmosphere, 

3. It may perhaps afford relief by stimulating 
the loaded vessels of the nerve, causing them to 
contract and expel the blood with which they are 
surcharged. 

The best method of introducing the kreosote, is 
by means of a camel’s hair pencil. After this has 
heen «done, the cavity should be filled with cotton 
saturated with pure kreosote, care being taken, if 
possible, to prevent any adhering drops from 
touching and irritating the adjacent soft parts. If 
this should happen, however, the pain is but mo- 
inentary, and is not attended with any serious con 
—— 

r. Elliottson has published several interesting 
cases of cutaneous diseases, in which the kreosote 
has effected a cure after various other means had 
been tried in vain. It has also been recommend- 
ed in chilblains. Dr. Halm, of S*attgart, says, that 
whether they are ulcerated or not, he accomplish- 
es acure in the course of a few days with a solu- 
tion of Kreosote in water. Several cautions should 
be borne in mind, in the application of kreosote to 
ulcers. It is of great importance in regulating the 
strength of the solution to remember that water 
dissolves only one-eightieth part of its weight of 
kreosote. If a smail excess of kreosote be pres- 
ent, it will float on the surface in the form of mi- 
nute globules; and, of course, when the lint or 
brush is dipped in the solution, these globules will 
adhere, and thus a much stronger preparation thap 
was intended will be used. 

Of all the beneficial effects of kreosote, however, 
there is probably none more important than its 
power of allaying the irritability of the stomach, and 
of controlling the most obstinate cases of nausea 
and vomiting. Its power, in affections of this 
character (says Dr. Cormac,) exceeds ull other 
known remedies; and Dr. Elliottson says, that he 
never knew it to fail to arrest vomiting, proceding 
from functional derangement merely. Dr. E. also 
prescribed it with great advantage in a case of 
vomiting from arsenic; and several times succes 
fully for “ sea- sickness.” —American Journal of the 
Medical Science. 


SHADE TREES. 


It was Lord Bacon, we believe, who said that 
“a tree in full leaf was a more majestic object 
than a king in his coronation robes,” and as he wae 
a man competent in every respect to form a cor 
rect opinion of the matter, he may undoubtedly 
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be considered right. We untilled plebian farmers | 


ated, and the number already planted in some 
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On the people returning to the fiek! from their 


whose optics have never expanded at the sight of | cities and villagee, argues well for their appear- | dinner, the two boys immediately begin to shake 


a throne or a crown, or looked on that animated 


ance at no distantday. We venture to say that no | 


out that part of the second turned grass which 


iece of clay called a King, can perhaps form but | person of taste ever passed through the village of | had uot been accomplished before going to dinner 


more grace and beauty, than the wide spread foli- 
age of a majestic tree in the “leafy month of) 
June.” 

Gentle or simple, savage or civilized, all men, | 
anless these in whom every trace of sentiment is 
extinct, look on trees, whether in their native for- | 


as the view does a decisive proof of what individ- | 

ual enterprise may always perform towards the | 
embellishment of our villages. 

. . * * 4 ] k fi ] | 

It is to individuals that we must look for such | 

examples in improving our tastes, and promoting | 


P faint idea of the splendors of royalty, but we do | Cortland, in this Sute, without pausing to admire sand when that is finished, they commenee turning 
know that there is nothing in nature that combines | the beautiful ranges of maple that encircle the what was last cut, and then shake it all out again. 
| mansion and grounds of Gen. Randall, affording 


At this period, the two mowers and the woman 
proceed to rake the first cut hay into what is call- 
ed a wird-row, and one of the men commences 
with a pitchfork to put it into cocks of about 10 
or 12 stones weight, and between 5 and 6 feet in 
height, but on no account ts a fuot permitted to go 


ests, or growing under the culturing hand of man, | our most rational pleasures—to men who can look | upon tt, for it cannot be put up too light, ueither is it 


with feeling of admiration and delight. The | 
freedom and ease with which their tapering and | 
beautifal'y proportioned columns spring into the 
air—the regularity and finely adji.sting curves of 
their arching branches—the broad and oveishad- | 
owing roof formed by the intermingled masses of 
foliage, form a whole to which the most costly 
piles of architecture are mean, and which consti- 
tutes a temple worthy uf his worship who design- 
ed and created such examples of surpassing beau- 
ty. 

. We have long considered it as wonderful, that 
while this feeling of admiration of trees is so uni- 
versal, should have had so little influence in indu- 
cing men to assist nature in arranging and perpet- 
uating this beauty. Weseem to take a pleasure 
in destroying the last remnants of our once mighty 
forests, and us if their destiny was connected with 
that of the red man who once dwelt beneath their 
branches, wih one hand we are pushing him be- 
yond the bounds of civilization, and with the 


other dashing to the earth the dark woods which | ferently performed, and with very different and 


furnished him shelter and food, 

We lay the axe to the root of our magnificent 
forest monarchs with as little reluctance as if they 
were the growth of a year, and seem to forget that 
we in an hour undo what nature requires centu- 


hand that planted the elms of the Mall at Boston is 


forward to benefits beyond to-day, aud who, if) 
good is but done, are conteiit to be forgotten, The 





now in dust, but the stranger and the citizen, the 
educated man and the beautiful woman, are alike 
there to eujoy the pleasure individual spirit and | 
enterprise, combined with patriotic forethought, | 
has furnished them. We can only regret that) 
such examples are not more common, and that 
benefits so permanent are not oftener confe. red on 
the public.— Gen. Farmer. 





On making meadow hay.—By Patrick Miller, 
Esq., late of Dalswinton, Dumfries 
Shire. 

Making hay is universally allowed to be one of 
the most important branches of agricultural pur- | 
suits, but the principle on which it should be 
conduted is not at all understood on this side of 


Tweed, Ree 
In England, however, the operation is very dif- 


more satisfactory results; for by their system,a 





great deal of time is saved at a critical period, and 
a fur superior article of tood for their animals is 


produced. ; 
Besides the great and necessary dispatch whic 





ries to perform: we seem to imagine that the 
world willend with ourselves, and that there will 
be no coming generations to require timber and 
fuel, and objects of granduer and beauty to admire. 
That such a feeling should prevail among those 
wlio, like inost of the new countries, have been 


is used in England, much skill is also employed 
/to produce and maintain a requisite degree of heat 
| or fermentation in the stack when the hay is put 
(up, in order to convert the juice of the herbage 
to a saccharine state, which is found to be both 
pene palateable, and likewise more nutritious for 


taught to consider that the trees which covered | gj bestial that is fed upon it. 


their farins were a nuisance, and the destroying of 
them a blessing, is not so passing strange ; but 
that nen whose lives have been spent in villages 
or cities, should, when domiciliated in the country, 
be so willing to cut down, and so unwilling to 
plant, is truly wonderful. 

A man would alinost as soon plead guilty of in- 


| 


In Scotland, on the other hand, it would almost 
‘seem as if dilligence was employed to unnecessa- 
rily procrastinate the work, and subject it to the 
risk of unfavorable changes of the weather; and 
by the excessive bleaching and drying of the grass, 
which isso universally practiced, it is deprived of 
| the possibilily of assuming the saccharine quality ; 


sanity as confess to a non-perception of the beau-! and what sap is permitted to remain in it, is con- 
ties of spring, or a want of pleasure in highly cul- | verted to starch, which is neither so agreeable nor 
tivated grounds, shady avenues, or leafy whisper- | nourishing fur horses as hay made upon the prin- 
ing groves; yet because a wood-land, or an ave- ciple which 1 am anxious to recummend, and from 
nue, or 2 cool shady walk will not, like Jonali's | whence arises, as is easily to be perceived, a grea- 
gourd, spring up in a night, every one deetns him- | ter waste of hay in Scotch than in English stables, 
self privileged to defer planting trees; and hence Having premised this much, I proceed to detail 
our naked ad wellings and unprotected fields—our ithe practice which I have pursued for inany a by- 
villages without coverts or shrubbery, and our ci- gone year on my farm, which, being on a limited 
ties with the ranges of brick and stone, but with | scale, shall therefore confine my description to the 
their streets and squares unplanted and unorna- | narrow compass of my own operations, but which 


to be roped, for if the weather is calm, a few hours 
after itis in the cock it will so compact itself, thas 
it will require a violent wind to overturn it. 

Thus, the hay which was cut in the course of 
the day will be through this mode of treatment, 
sufficiently dried and secured by the evening @ 
gainst any change of weather, which may occur 
in the course of the night, and it will stand expos- 
ure to a storm full as well as the hay which is so 
sadly mismanaged by the improper sysiem at 
present in use, 

So far the process only relates to getting quit of 
the redundant sapin the herbage, but if the hay 
gets rain or any adventitious moisture, either in 
working or stacking, it must be carefully dried off 
before being put into the stack, or so brisk a fer 
mentation will ensue, that combustion will infalli- 
bly take place. 

The next part of the operation is stacking the 
hay, and this may take place, if the weather con- 
tinues fine, on the secoud or third day after the 
last cock was put up. 

In making this kind of hay, the great and im- 
portant object is to get it to ferment or heat in the 
stack, for the purpose of making it evolve its sac- 
charine quality,as in the malting of grian, and is 


h effected as follows: 


If a round stack is intended, let a common sack 
be well crammed full of hay or straw, and placed 
erect on the foundation where the stack is to be 
reared, and then begin building all around it with 
the firs® cut cocks, intermixing now and then a 
few of those last put up, in order to promote the 
fermentation ; and when the stack gets as high as 
the top of the bag, the worker pulls it straight up- 
wards, and so continues working around and pul- 
ling it up till the stack is finished, and in this way 
a chinmey is formed for the escape of the nascent 

us. 
’ Should a long stack be preferred, then a chim- 
ney must be brought out at the peak at each end, 
and one in the middle by the same means ifa large 





mented. 

There is a mistaken notion prevalent on the 
time it will take a tree to become useful and orna- 
mental, There are few young men who, if they 
would plant a tree, or a number of trees, would 
not live to take pleasure in the work of their 
own hands, and fiud in the beauty they have im- 
parted to their premises, if not in the increased 
amplitude of their purses, a full compensation. 

We have most fortunately trees, the growth of 
our climate and forests, not exceeded in beauty by 


of course, easily admits of being extended toa 
| larger field as circumstances may require. 


mass of hay is put upin the stack ; and in conclu- 
sion, 1 recommend that these vents shall not be 
closed for a month, or while any perceptible fer- 
mentation is going on.— Quarterly Journal of Ag- 
riculture. 





Preserving Pumpxins.—A correspondent at 
Union Bridge, Mary!and, under date’ of May 9th, 
says—* in looking over the Farmers’ Cabinet to- 
day, I find a request from one of your subscribers, 
for information as to the best method of preserv- 
ing pumpkins through the winter. I answer that 





| When the hay season arrives and the weather is | the way to preserve them one or more years, is, to 
favorable, and when I perceive, by the height of | pull them before the frost comes on, and kee 

‘the column of murcury in the barometer, and | them in a warm dry room, This is my method, 
lixewise from the appearance of the skies, that and I have now several large ones in my house, im 
there is a likelihood of its continuing so, I set a\a fine state of preservation; and my neighbor, 
couple of mowers to work very early in the morn- | Mr. Davis Lightner, one of your subscribers, has 
‘ing, each attended by a boy or girl about twelve or then: two years old at this time, weighing 43 Ibs. 
thirteen years of age, and, as soon as the menjeach. They are very fine.”—Fuarmers’ Cabinet. 


have made half a dozen cuts of the scythe, the 





any exotic or imported ones—trees which are al-| two boys or girls take up the swath and shake it 


Great Calf. Mr. Enoch Cummings of Swazey, 


ready acclimated, and can readily be procured in -outasthin as possible on the ground where it informs us that a three years old heifer of his had a 


any quantity, without the planter’s incurring but a 
sinal! share of the risk usually encountered where 
it is necessary to bring trees from abroad. 
convinced of this, one only need to view the maj- 
estic collonade of weeping elms of the Mall at 
Boston—the rows of tie same tree that oversliad- 
ow the delightful streets of New Haven—or the 
heavy masses of the rich foliage and sweet scent- 
ed flowers, that, from double ranges of the lindin 


tree, wave over the marble steps that surround | 


Washington square in the city of “ brotherly love,” 
 oacaggpe aaa The maple, too, is another of our 
orest trees that never fails to arrest attention 
wherever it is used for ornamental purposes, and 
every one must be pleased to know that the merits 
of this beautiful tree are beginning to be appreci- 


To be. 


grew, there to lie and wither till after breakfast. 

On the return of the mowers from their dreak- 
fast, a stoutactive woman begins to turn with a 
rake, in the direction ef the sun, the grass which 
was first shaken out, the men and the boys cutting 
down and shaking out in the same way as to the 
mnorning. 

When the woman has finished turning the ear- 
ly cut grass, she immediately goes to the spot 
where she began, and shakes it out again as thin 
as she can, and when finished, she commences 
turning by large rakefulls where the mowers re- 
sumed their work after breakfast, and continues 
her task in the sane manner as when she began 
in the morning, always turning as already said in 
the direction of the sun, 





calf the other day, which weighed eight hours af- 
‘ter, 129 lbs. There’s a calf’s head and pluck for 
you, farmers.—V. H. Sentinel. 


| Improved taste. In a letter addressed to the edi- 
‘tor of the New York Mirror, N. P. Willis gives a 
| description of a farm that he has recently purchas- 
'ed on the banks of the Susquehannah, and says— 
'“T have a growing disgust to towns, and a sneak- 
ing kindness hourly gaining on me, for hob-nailed 
shoes, a straw hat, and poney.” 


Corn.—2800 bushels of corn, and 500 of oats 
have been brought to market from the eastern 
counties, within a few days. The corn is sold at 
$1,25, and the oats at 75 cents.— Wilmington WN. C. 
Adv, 
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Hitherto we have sid nothing relative to the 


Questions Respecting the economy of cutting prevailed almost uni versally, and prevails now to 
up Corn—Topping cornstalks should-not be — some extent. The economy of this practice has 


Practiced. 


been the subject Of so many experiments, and so 


It has we think been sufficiently ascertained, much light in re gard to it has of iate been gained, 
that when corn is injured by an early frost, cutting and dissemina'ed in the publie journals, that it 
it up contributes nothing to its relief, and nothing Seems seurcel y necessary to reagitate the subject. 


to its subsequent improvement. It is we think 
better, in such cases, not to molest it, for unless 


By many w's]l conducted experiments, it has been 
proved mos conclusively, that topping the stalks 


the frost be a very deadly one, the corn will still of corn, \ shile as green asto be worth topping, 
derive nutriment from the stalks and leaves. There essential iy injures the crop, often causing a reduc- 
is another question related to this which we think | Hon ee ual to one fifth of its value. Among en- 
merits the attention of agriculturalists. The ques- lighteyed farmers, the practice of topping bas 


tion is this: Is it, in general, good practice to cut 


fullm into general disrepute, and as it is most 


up corn at all, or to cut up the stalks while the ears | clearly an unprofitable practice, it should be en- 


are attached tothem; We are not for war, and | rely abandoned, 
if we were disposed to answer this question in | 


the negative,we should scarcely dare do it, knowing 
as we do that this would bring us into conflict with 
almost universal opinion. We will, however, sug- 


DAN BRADLEY. 


Marcellus, Feb., 1837. [Genesee Farmer. 





The farms of England. 
The farms are regularly laid out in squares and 


gest certain considerations, and leave the question parallelograms of from two to forty acres, and in 


to be adjudicated and settled by our readers, 


general they are laid down as smooth and level as 


1. Cutting up corn at any time before the | the roller can make them. Here is a luxuriant 
leaves are fully dead, does undoultedly injure the | wheat fielil, and there a fine meadow, and pext a 
crop in some degree, affecting it probably both as rich pasture, and there busy preparations for put- 


to quantity and quality. 
2. Wheu corn is cut up, and the stalks secured 


| ting im potatoes or turnips, aud there barley or oats 
just shooting up from the dark and rich soil. But 


in the best manner they can be, it rarely fails that | scarcely a rod of fence, such as we meet with ev- 
some of them get down, and thus both the corn | ery where in the United States of America, do 


and stalks are damaged by exposure to the weath- 


er. If it were not so, the large butts.and stems of 


the stalks are of little value for fodder, for no sort 
of stock will eat them, unless compelled to it by 
dire starvation. 

8. If the stalks be left standing in the field, cat- 
tle will consume quite as great a portion of them 
in the field after the corn is gathered, as they 
would if they had been cut and gathered to the 
barn. 

4, As materials for dung, stalks cannot be dis- 
posed of to better advantage than to be allowed to 
remain where they grew, and there be mixed with 
the soil, as is usually done by subsequent tillage. 

5.. Cutting up and securing a well grown crop 
of corn, isa heavy and toilsome labor, involving, 
together with the subsequent ingathering of the 
stalks, no trifling item of expense, 

If these things be true, is it, in general, good 


you see in your two hundred miles ride from: Liv- 
erpool to the metropolis, All is hawthorn, and 
these hedges, which are, for the most part, kept 
neatly trimmed about the gardens and farm-hou- 
ses, and by the road-side, add more tothe beauty 
of the country than any ‘desrciption bad pictured 
(upon my mind, The common method of making 
the hedges is this: first a ridge is thrown up, per- 
haps a fuot from the level of the fields which are 
to be fenced off, then the young thorn is planted 
in two parallel rows, about a foot or eighteen inch- 
es apart. The growth is not very rapid; but 
when it has attained the height of about four or 
five feet in about as many years, it becomes so 
dense that no domestic animals would think of 
breaking through it. The leaf is small, deeply 
verdant, and beautifully serrated. In the month 
of May these hedges are clothed with a white fra- 
grant blossom, very much resembling that of the 





practice to cut up cor. at all? In times of threa- | thorns of our own country, and it is then that the 
tened. scarcity of winter feed for stock, it may be, | honeysuckle and ovher wild flowers unfold their 
and probably is, wise aud prudent to doit. It) bright hues and mingle the sweetness with the) hives swarm the most.. We proctire our honey 
may too be profitable to do it, in the vicinity of hawthorn, Inthe hedges, trees, such as the oak, | from a box of about seven inches square, placed 
cities and large villages, where fodder, commands | the elm, and the horse chesnut, are planted some- | on the top of the hive. ‘Phe box should be made 


high prices. 

In agitating the question thus far, we have sup- 
posed that the stalks, if they were cut and gather- 
ed to the barn, were to be given to stock, without 


times ip rows near together, but oftener far apart, 
| oo thee each one rises and waves by itself, over 
the humble, but not less charming growth below. 
| Single trees of a great age, and very. large, are 


further cutting or any other preparation. In the | sprinkled here and there in every direction, and 


case of farmers who have good cutting machines, 
and intend by cutting to prepare their stalks for 
the use of animals, the question may assume an 
entirely varied aspect. 

With a few occasional exceptions, our practice 
for several years. has been, to let our corn remain 
unmolested, until the time of harvesting it. Some- 


times we have cut up and gathered the stalks, af- | 


ter the corn had been separated from them. ‘This 
when corn. is harvested early, can be done to ad- 
vantage, and if cutting be practiced at all, we 
think this isthe better way. More generally we 
have left our stalksto be depastured in the field 
where they grew. 

The advantages of practicing as we have done, 
are supposed to consist, Ist. In a greater quantity 
and better quality of corn. 2d. In exemption 
from much toilsome and expensive labor. The 
only loss known to result from this practice, con- 
sists in the inferior quality of the stalks to be con- 
sumed us fodder. It does not appear that, as to 
quantity, there is any loss, for catt!e will consume 


as great a portion of the stalks, while depasturing | ment and science give there, and which they do 


in the field, as they would if they had been cut, as 
is usually practiced, and given out in the barn yard. 
Neither does it appear that any thing is lost, in 
connection with the economy manures. Or if 
there be any loss in this article, certainly it is very 
small. 

We offer these remarks for the considerations 
of farmers. ‘The question is, are the advantages 
which, in ordinary cases, result from cutting up 
corn while ye: in a state of imperfect maturity, 
sufficient to balance the damages which it does to 
to the crop, and the expenses of doing it ? 





every now and then you catch a glimpse in the 
distance, of a grove or circular clump, which adds 
not a little to the beauty of the landscape.—Hum- 
phrey’s Tour. 





Facts worthy of Consideration, 

Five millions of agriculturists in Great Britain 
furnish subsistenee for her population of sixteen 
‘to eighteen millions of people. Great Britain im- 
ports but a small amount of provisions. 





| ‘Twelve millions of agriculturists in the Unitee 
| States do not furnish subsistence fur a population | 
of sixteen millions. We import breadstuffs, now, | 


from almost every country of Europe. 

Whence this mighty difference? It is not ow- 
ing to the natural inferiority of our soil, nor to the | 
inferiority of our laborers in physical strength 
and industry. In both these we claim to have the 
advantage of the old continent ;—but it is owing 
to the neglect of our legislators and statesmen, to| 
patronize and aid this great primary branch of 
labor—it is for want of that aid which govern- 





not give here. There we see established schools 
of agriculture, boards of agriculture. Here we 
see neither. There agricultural science constitutes 
abranch of instruction in the primary sc!iools, 
and practinal instruction is dispensed in those of 
higher grades. Here our schools do not afford in- 
struction in either the science or practice. There 
large sums are disbursed from the public treasury, 
to make agricultural surveys, to publish standard 
works on husbandry, and to call forth genius and 
skill, by liberal rewards and distinctions, Here 








government expends nothing for these objects. 





There agricultural improvement is promoted from 
state policy. Here it is neglected—because it has 
no quid pro quo—nothing to offer to gratify the 
short-sighted cupidity of party. Our statesmen 
ure so greedy for the sixpence that is close to their 
eye, that they do not see the dollar which beckons 
thein from the distance. The landed proprietors 
of Europe generally possess intelligence and in- 
| fluence, which they effectually exert, in combined 
‘effort to increase the products of their estates, 
Here the proprietors are too often uninformed and 
Spiritless, having no concert, and tamely submit. 
tung tothe miserable pittance which their public 
servants :nay find leisure or inclination to dele oug 
to them.— Cultivator. 





Bees and Honey. 

In passing through the garden employed by the 
American Institute, our attention was directed to 
some boxes of honey, of a clear white and beauti- 
ful transparence, such as has seldom been seen in 
the New York market, It is presented by Messrs, 
Wilcox and Cone, of West Bloomfield, Ontario 
county, Ohio. One of the firm bas furnished us 
with the following statement = 

Last spring we had more than 220 swarms; 
this fall we have over 420 ; nearly all of the young 
swarms are good to winter over. We have taken 
from our bees 3,700 Ibs. of box or cap honey ; in 
addition to this we furnish all the vicinity where 





age, promising to buy all the honey that is built in 
them. This,added to our own, made 5,648 Ibs, 
All this was taken away without destroying a sin- 
gle hive of bees, Near seven-ecighths of this 
honey was of the white, such as was exhibited to- 
day. It arrived in New York market on the 9th 
of September, and nearly two thirds of itis al- 
ready sold. We have adopted this plan to make 
our bees profitable, and not destroy an insect that 
is such an example of industry. 

Wishing to give our readers some information 
respecting such an instance of successful business 
in the hive, we wrote to Messrs. Wilcox and 
Cone. From their very obliging answer to our 
inquiries we copy the following: 

Our hives are of almost all descriptions com- 
monly used, having bought many of them. We 
prefer the sina!ler sizes, such as will hold about 
thirty pounds of honey well filled, as that will be 
sufficient to winter a common swarm, and such 








to fit very close to the hive and no communication 
out of it only through the hive. The hole should 
jnet be less than three inches square. These 
| should be put on old hives. before the bees begin 
to gather froma the white clover, and on tl:e young 
swarms when they are first put into the hives. In 
| this way instead of the bees laying on the outside 
‘of the hive idle, as they commonly do, they have 
room within the box, where they continue to build 
and gather till they are ready to swarm. Many of 
‘our swarms do not work on the boxes at all. We 
| average from 7 to 16 lbs. from every old swarm. 
| Last.year, we got over 16 lbs, it being more than a 
| common season for honey. 
| We have not been troubled much with the 
moth ; having hives together, the birds keep them 
mostly subdued. We think it the best plan to 
raise the hive, so that the bees can just pass out all 
around, they keep the bottom board clean of 
comb dust, so there is lesschance for the millers 
to deposit their eggs where they will not be de- 
stroyed. Care should be taken to kill all that can 
be found on and around the hives every day or 
two. 

We use no means to furnish our bees with food 
excepting to feed some light swarms towards 
spring; which we do, by putting comb filled with 
honey on the top of the hive. Bees flourish the 
best where there is plenty of Elm, Sugar Maple 
and Basswood, and where the soil is natural for 
white clover. Elm and Maple blossom early in 
the spring ; after the spring flowers are gone, bees 
stir but little, until white clover begins to blossom ; 
if it fills well with honey, bees soon fill their hives 
and begin to swarm; if not, they swarm late, and 
the swarms stand a poor chance: the Basswood 
and Buckwheat are the principal flowers they love 
to gather from. Sometimes there are honey dews 
which help them much. 

Our box honey, which is pure and @ee from 


we live with boxes, showing them how to man-. 
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bread, is gathered principally from clover and | plants is derived from the air in the form of ear- 
Basswood blossoms, Our hives stand in the same | bon, the ploughing down of green crops for the 
situation winter and summer, We are careful to | purpose of manure, gives to the soil more than the 
have th: top secured, so as to keep snow and wa-) plavats, while growing, had extracted from it. 
ter out, and admit a draught of air through the = We may well conclude with M. Biot, that “ ev- 
hive. Every hive should have a three quarter or ery positive determination in science is suscepti- 
half inch hole from four to six inches from the , ble of progress and of useful application, though 
bottom, in front, to afford air in winter, Tn very | these may be distant. A microscopical observa- 
cold weather frost accumulates in the hive from | tion, or an optical property, which at first appears 
the breath of the bees, and in inild weather it only curious and abstract, may thus in time be- 
melts and runs down to the hole at the bottom | come important to agriculturists and manufactur- 
and freezes to ice, and shuts out the air, if there | ers.” — Quarterly Journal of Agriculture. 
is no other air hole. Many bees are singthered, 
greatly for the want of this knowlede. Bees Apples for Horses, &c. 
winter the best in straw hives, but do well in sum- Apples make a most excellent food for horses. 
mer in board or tub hives —V. EB, Former. | Several physicians of extensive practice in Con- 
/ necticut and Massachusetts feed their horses on ap- 
Ripening of Corn and Plovighing of Green | ples and hay, and I have never seen fatter horses, 
Crops for Manure. t- more sleek and spirited. Their bair is much 











In proportion as the fecundated ear increases in | more lively, and requires less grooming than that 
maguitude, the leaves near the root begin to grow | of horses ted on grain. Mr. Norton, of Farming- 
ellow and dry in consequence of the stem draw- | ton, Conn,, bas about the finest paw of horses I 
ing from them the carbonnceous materials which | have seen, They are fed mainly on apples and 
they contain. As the growth advances, the base | hay. They travel very fast and seem to have both 
of the stem becomes yellow and dry in its turn,| Wind and bottom. It is proper, however, to re- 


while the upper part cemains green, and continues | mark, that not so much grain is given to horses at 


But disease will come. Many cattle die annus 
ally among us; and such isour ignorance of the 
cause and nature of their diseases, that in our at- 
tempts to cure, we often kill, Instruction in the 
anatomy and diseases of horses and eattle, con- 
stitutes a distinct branch ef education in Europe; 
and the veterinary surgeon holds there an impor- 
tant rank in the seale of science and of usefulness, 
Here the business has few. practitioners above the 
grade of quack cattle doctors. We profess but 
little practical knowledge im the matter; but as 
we have been often applied to for advice, we have 
turned to our best authorities, aud shall now give 
the symptoms, and mode of treatment, of some of 
the prominent disorders to which neat cattle are 
incident. 

Remarking on the analogy between men and 
brute animals, Lawrence observes, that regular 
medical men can be alone qualified for the cure 
of diseases in our domestic animals; and he de- 
clares that all “ infallible receipts are infallible non- 
sense.” The “receipt of prevention,” he adds, “ is 
/worth more than all the infallible cordials and 
medicines ever advertised. It should be consid- 
ered, that animals living in a state of nature, reg- 
ulated by the reason and experience of man, 
would be almost exempt from disease. That their 


to nourish the ear. ke North as is customary at the South. One 


The beautiful researches of M.. Biot afford in- 
teresting explanations of several agricultural prac- 
tices britherto vot well understood, at least in a 
scientific poiut of view. For example, when the 
base of the stem begins to become yellow and 
dry, if the corn be then cut down, though the 
grain is not ripe, it will continue to be nourished 
at the expense of the green matter in the upper 
part of the stem, almost, if not quite as well, as if 
it had remained uncut, and will thus ripen well ; 


while having been thus cut down early, much loss | 


from shaking is prevented, besides the chance of 
loss by lodging from heavy rain and wind. M. Bi- 
ol’s experiments, from his well-known high char- 
acter for rigid accuracy, are therefore well caleu- 
lated to give farmers confidence in eutung down 
their corn, as soon as the lower leaves and the 
lower part of the stems are yellow and dry, tho’ 
the upper parts be green.* 

Again,as the leaves and stems of plants while 
green, contain sugar and other carbonaceous ma- 
terials for nourishing the sceds and bringing them 
to maturity, it follows that, if they are in tris state 
ploughed down into the soil, they must greatly en- 
rich it with all the products ready prepared for 
the nourishment of plants. 

It has been proved, indeed, by other experi- 
ments previous to those of M. Biot, that the leaves 
and all the green parts of plants decompose the 
carbonic acid gass of the air, appropriating the ear- 
bon, and setting free the oxygen; hence it bas 
been inferred, that the carbon thus derived con- 
tributes to form their mass of sugar and gum, ad- 
ditional to the sap absorbed from the soil by their 
roots. This view is corroborated by the differ- 
ence which M. Biot has shown between the com- 
position of the leaves of wheat and the stem, 
which is more especially supplied from the soil. 
If then, a portion of the solid frame-work of 





* It is a good practice to cut down every kind 
of grain before it is fully ripe in the grain or the 
straw, and that for the reasons just enumerated in 


the text. But, as M. Biot’s observations and com- | 


mon practice do not exactly agree as to the symp- 
toms which determine the time of cutting, it is as 
well to note the difference. In a fine season, far- 
mers cut down when they find the neck of the 
straw immediately under the ear free of juice, 
when twisted round between the finger and thumb; 
and do not wait until “ the lower part of the stems 
are vellow and dry,” because they find in such a 


season the straw to die from the ear downwards. | 


This fact, we conceive, dves not militate against 
M. Biot’s theory, for as the absorbing power of the 
ear at the top of the stem is always powerful, it 
must be the more powerful the nearer the ear ap- 
proaches maturity, and, of course, the part of the 
stem nearest the ear should first become dry. In 


~ @ bad season, on the other hand, the lower part of 


the stem first becomes yellow and dry, after which, 
of course the crop is not allowed to stand ; for, in 
such a season, the ear never becomes mature, hav- 
ing, of course, less absorptive power, whilst the 
vitality of the root is destroyed by the combined 
effects of bad weather and the ungenial state of 
the soil. Ep. 





thing is werth noticing; horses when fed on ap-| appetites, unlike our own, may be held under a 
| ples do not eat so much hay as when they are fed ; constant control, That their diseases result pure- 
‘on grain. Very sour apples injure the teeth of} ly, even in case of hereditary defects, from the 
horses; but when boiled they do not. The rule | negligence or erroneous treatwent of their own- 
of feeding is to commence with a small quantity,;ers. They are either exposed too much to the 
and gradually increase to a bushel a day for one | rigors or changes of the weather, or they are gor- 
_ horse. ged with food, denied a sufficient quantity, or sup- 
| Apples are most excellent food for beeves. The) plied with such as is unwholesome. Here we 
| fattest beef I have ever seen was made so on sweet have the chief causes of their maladies. Learn 
apples, to prevent them, instead of undertaking the tedious, 

Nothing will fatten mutton quicker than apples. | unsuitable and hopeless task of learning to cure 
[tis necessary, or best, to cut up the apples when | them.” 
fed to sheep. | Ounitting the notice of extraordinary. fevers and 
Hogs care nothing for corn, if they can get ap- | colds, produced by over exertion, sudden changes. 
ples; if sweet, the apples may be given without) of weather, and exposure to cold winds —for 
| boiling, if sour, they must be boiled. Mixed with which bleeding, warm stimulating drinks, and sta- 
| corn-meal the flesh is firmer, | bling are prescribed, we pass to 
Apples increase the quantity and quality of milk.) © PPerieneumony—-PLeuRtsy—-INFLAMMATION, 

At first there was a prejudice against giving apples or Tue Lunes.—Symptoms.—Dry, painful cough, 
to milch cows, because it was thought they dimin- | hot breath, laborious perspiration, sometimes a ro- 
ished or dried up the milk. It is true that a gorge | py discharge from the mouth, the hide feels hard 
of apples, or any other green food, will cause a) constringed and burning hot. This is another va 
fever and dry up the milk; but given in proper | riety of disease from suppressed perspiration, gen- 
quantities, the effect is quite different, erally occurring in the autumn or early spring, in 

Cattle and hogs are purchased and fattened on | hilly or exposed situations, on a sudden change 
apples, and sold ata fine profit, when to fatten | from heat to cold, or during a long continuance of 
'them on corn would ensure a loss. northeast winds. The cure consists in bleeding 

Sweet apples, and good eating apples, are to be | and cooling medicines, administered in the house 
preferred as food for horses, sheep and cows; also | [stable] where the animal may be kept from the 
| for hogs, though some recommend a mixture of weather, the original cause of the disease,—See 
sour and sweet for hogs.—Jb. Lawrence on Cattle. 

Tus YeL.ows.—This disease in cattle usually 
Spring Wheat. originates in hepatic, or liver obstruction, from 

The severity of the winters for several years | cold; however, always from obstruction, which is 
past, having destroyed much of the fall seeding, | most effectually opened by mild mercurial purges, 
and having mainly contributed to bring about the | notwithstanding the beast may appear weak and 
‘failure of wheat crops, many farmers are begin-| hide bound. Symptoms.—A general tremor over 
ning to turn their attention to the culture of Spring | the animal in the morning, particulariy in the 
|Wheat. It has been seeded in small quantities, | binder legs, loins and thighs; the eye-lids appear 

only, with the view of making the experiment, | hollow ; the whole body assumes a yellow cast ; 
and of testing its adaption to our soil and climate; the nose is dry, and the ears often hang down ; 
and, as far as our knowledge extends, they have | the dewlap, shoulders and loins swell; the udder 
been attended with the best success. Encouraged | of cows becomes tumefied, aud produce little milk, 
by the suceess of the few who have tried the | which, in a few days, acquires a peculiar vellow 
| Spring Wheat, many bave determined to reserve | tinge, coagulating when boiled ; and lastly, the fore 
‘a portion of their ground the ensuing fall, for | teeth become loose, The disease, if not speedily 
spring seeding. While on this subject we will | attended to, will ina few days settle in the interi- 
mention an experiment made with the Yellow | or parts, and induce murrain, dropsey, or other fa- 

Bearded Wheat, the present season, of which we | tal disorder.—[Willich.]| ‘Take the patient to the 
have just been advised.—A gentleman im Dela- | barn, the earlier the better, and if he remain weak 
ware, whose wheat looked not very promising, | after two or three purges, give steel beer, milk 
was induced in the early part of the Spring to | warm, a pint twice a day, and good keep. One 
make a trial of this wheat. He accordingly pro- | gallon of good beer, three or four ounces of iron 
cured and seeded a quantity of it, and has had the | filings, infuse in a stone bottle corked up three or 
gratification of seeing it come to maturity, giving | four days, shake daily.—[Lawrence.] Purge two 
promise of an abundant yield.—Jb. or three times with calomel and jalap, 40 grains of 
tt each.—[ Cooper. 

é Diseases of Neat Cattle. Murrain.—This term corresponds with that of 
Diseases in cattle, like those in man, are more | the plague, in the human species, and the diseases 
easily prevented than cured, The best preven-| have a similar origin, namely, in putrid miasmata 
tives are a plenty of wholesome food, dry pas- or vapors inspired or drawn into the noses or 
tures in summer, dry and cleau sheds or stables, | mouths of animals, which animals being infected 
or well littered yards, in winter, and an ounce of | acquire the power of infecting others by their 
salt per diem to cattle and horses, and a quarter of | breath or perspiration, The regular exit of the 
an ounce to sheep. Salt augments the nourish- | disease is in the eruption of suppurating biles or 
mentof the food eaten, improves the wool, and | buboes, and the care of the physician is to prevent 
prevents disease, a fatal result the while from mortification. Symp- 
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MAINE FARMER 


a 


toms.—Decrease of appetite; poking out of the | most essential labor of the farm, and that it must 
neck from difficulty of deglutition or swallowing, | be performed at a particular time, or the hope 
shaking the head, hanging down of the ears and | and dependence of the farmer is blighted and lost, 
deafness ; dullness of the eyes, moving about rest- ) and that in the present mode of obtainining the 
less. About the fourth day, stupidity, unwilling- | harvest, he is placed almost entirely at the mercy 
ness to move, great debility, total loss of appetite, | of laborers, who at times are not to be bad under 
running at eyes and nose, sickness, throwing up | any circumstances, the importance of this highly 
bile, husky cough, and shivering. Head, horns, | valuable machine cannot fail to elicit the interest 
breath very hot, body and limbs cold. Fever con- | of every well wisher of his country, and the as- 
tinual first three days, now rises ; pulse quick, con- | sistance of every enterprising man for its speedy 
tracted, uneven, Constant diarrhea, or scouring | introduction into general use. I Lave been thus 
of fotid green dung, stinking breath, nauseous | particular in my remarks, having been so highly 
steam from the skin, infecting the surrounding air. | gratified in witnessing its complete success in hope 
Blood florid, hot, frothy. Urine high colored. | to convey the information to the many Who should 
Roofs of the mouth and barbs ulcerated. Tumors | know and join in aiding and advancing an im- 
or balls are felt under the fleshy membrane of the | provement in agriculture that must operate greatly 
skin ; eruptions all along the limbs, and about the | in producing the effect so much desired, in redu- 
bags of the cows. Milk driesup suddenly. Pur-| cing flour, beef, and indeed all the articles of con- 
ging more violent. These symptoms continue in-| sumption to that ratio which will enable our 
creasing until the seventh day, on which, general- | vast population to partake of the nourishinents, 
ly, although sometimes protracted till the ninth,\ The cultivators of land iv the west may now fat- 
the crisis, or turn, takes place.—[ Lawrence.] The | ten as many cattle as they think proper, for they 
murrain is occasioned by various causes, but prin- | can find no difficulty in cutting the grass necessa- 
cipally by a hot dry season, or a general corrup- | ry for sustaining them during the wiuter, which 
tion of the air. ‘The remedy employed during a| Las hitherto been prevented, as the labor was not 
ace + prevalence of this distemper in L.urope, | to be obtained at any price. Indeed J} could men- 

th for its prevention and cure, consisted in a/tion numerous other advantages arising from this 








mixture of equal parts of gunpowder, salt, soot, | truly valuable labor saving machine, shall leave it | 


and brimstone ; one spoonful of this composition | for some future opportunity: yet L cannot close 
was given for a dose, and washed down with warm |t! ese remarks without expressing a hope that 
water. All carron should be speedily buried ; and | Capt. Wilson will receive what he most justly 
as the feeding of those useful animals in wet| merits,a full reward for his ingenuity, persever- 
places, or on rotten grass or hay, frequently causes | ance and industry in accomplishing so desirable 
this malady, their food ought to consist of dry and | an object. I am, sir with respect, yours truly, 

sweet fodder.—[ Willich.]| A correspondent of the A GREENE COUNTY FARMER. 

Farmers’ Cabinet says, “there are two processes —— 
recommended for the cure of the murrain in cat- 
tle; one of them is to give the animal one pint of 
spirits of turpentine, and in twenty-four hours af- 
terwards a pint of olive oil or hog’s lard; in forty- 
eight hours afterwards half a pint of spirits of “4 
turpentine, and in twenty-fours after this, half a| the Legislature, to whom was referred the Petition 
piat of olive oil or hog’s lard. The other is to | of the town of Camden, praying for an amendinent 


STATE OF MAINE. 


House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
February 27, 1837. 





give a pint of flax seed oil, and in two hours af-| of the Constitution, so that all Judicia) Officers, ex- | 


terwards two pounds of glauber salts, fullowed im- | cept Justices of the Peace, shall hold their offices 
mediately by repeated doses of warm water for | during the term of four or six years, have had the 
ten or twelve hours.” —Cultivator. 
_ port a Resolve, which is herewith submitted ; and 

Wilson’s Mowing Machine. said Committee recommend that the Resolve be re- 

To the Editor of the New York Courier & Enq.: ferred to the next ee and published by “a 
Pleas? allow me, through the medium of your Rocretaryiet State, & at) the aewepigtes peewee 


aper, to lay before your readers an account of cation to be thirty days before the first Wednesday 
ilson’s Mowing Machine, which I had the great 


- ; : eee : of January next— 

satisfaction of wi nessing in full operation on the All of which is respectfully submitted, 
farm of Judge A. Van Bergen, in the township ROBERT CHASE, Per Order. 
of Coxsackie, on Monday, 7th August, and which 

[ rejoice in asserting, exceeded my most sanguine |__ House of Representatives, March 3, 1837. 
expectations. It was propelled by one horse, and | Read and accepted, sent up for concurrence, 

eut a swath of four feet as fast as the horse could | H. HAMLIN, Speaker. 
walk, which I suppose to be at the rate of four; In Senate, March 4, 1837. 

and a half miles per hour, cutting perfectly sniooth | Read and accepted, in concurrence, 

and no doult falling a greater weight of grass J. C. TALBOT, President. 
than is usual by the best mowers, as its cut is more —-— 

regu'ar and closer to the sod, at the same time so! Resolve proposing an amendment to the Constitu- 
hiving the grass in winrow as to supercede the ne-| tion of this State : 

cessity of spreading, by which great time and la-| Resolved, Two thirds of both branches of the 
bour is saved. It is so constructed that the grass | Legislature concurring, that the Constitution of this 
orgrain can be cut leaving the stubble at any | State be amended as herein after proposed. The 
given height, from one and balf inches upwards, | Selectmen of the several towns, Assessors of the 
by means of a screw at the Lottom of the upright \ several plantations, and Aldermen of the several 
shaft. ‘The knives, six in number, are screwed on | cities, are hereby empowered and directed to notify 




















the pariphery of a cylinder wheel, which revolves | the inhabitants of said towns, plantations and cities, | 


with great rapidity when in operation, and a con-| in manner prescribed by law, at their next annual 
siant fine edge is preserved by means of two rifles} meeting in September, to give in their votes on the 
or stones that are very ingeniously applied to their | following question, to wit: Shall the following a- 
edge by springs, and managed by thumb screws so| mendment be added to the Constitution of this 
as to operace as the nature of the case may require. | State ? “ All Judicial Officers shall hold their offi- 
The horse travels behind the machine in long) ces for and during the term of six years, from the 
shafts that are suspended by chains from a pair pas-| time of their appointment, if they so long behave 
sing over the moving wheels, and by means of| themselves well, instead of the time now provided 
two boxes at the extremity of the shafis for hold-| in the 6th Article and 4th Section of the Constitu- 
ing weights, the heft of the draft js brought be-| tion, at the expiration of which time they may be 
hind the horse, causing the machine to be easily re-appointed, or others appointed as the public in- 
propelled and managed. Indeed its whole ar- | terest may require.” 

rangement is in excellent keeping, and its operation} Resolved, That the inhabitants of said towns, 
perfect. It must, without doubt, become to the plantations and cities, shall vote by ballot upon said 
farming interest of our country a great desidera- | question, those in favor of said amendment express- 
tum. r. Wilson deserves more than he can pos- ing it by the word Yes upon their ballots, and those 
sibly receive tor completing that which so many} opposed to the amendment expressing it by the 
hundreds have failed to accomplish, and which | word Wo upon their ballots. 

must be the meatus of opening a new era in the Resolved, That the Selectmen, Assessors and Al- 
agricultural pursuists of the country. When we|dermen shall preside at said meetings, receive, 
reflect that mowing grass and cutting grain are the | count, and declare the votes in open town meetings ; 











same under consideration; and directed me to re- | 


the State, three weeks successively, the last publi- | 


and the clerks of said towns, plantations and cities, 
shall make a record of said proceedings, and of the 
number of votes, in the presence of the Selectmen, 
Assessors and Aldermen aforesaid, and transmit e 
true and attested copy of said record, sealed up, to 
the Secretary of State; and cause the same to be 
delivered to the said Secretary, on or before the — 
day of next. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State shall cause 
this Resolve to be published in all the newspapers 
printed in this State, for three weeks successively, 
the last publication to be at least 30 days before the 
second Monday of September next; and also cause 
copies thereof with a suitable form of return, to be 
sent forthwith to the Selectmen of all the towns, the 
Assessors of all the plantations, and the Aldermen 
of the cities in this State. And the Secretary of 
State shall, at as early aday as may be, in the next 
session of the Legislature, lay all said returns be- 
fore said Legislature, with an abstract thereof, 
showing the number and state of the votes. 
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Summa ry. 
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Destructive Hurricane and Fire at St. Thomas.— 
| The St. Croix Gazette of the 5th ult. says:—The 
‘hurricane commenced at 4 P. M. of the 2d, and con- 
tinued through the whole of the night. Hundreds 
of houses were demolished, and some literally blown 
to pieces. Out of 36 vessels in the harbor, all but 
\four were capsized or sunk, or driven on shore 
| Many lives were lost among the seamen and inhab- 
itants. ‘The number had not been ascertained, but 
was supposed to exceed 100. 

To add to the horrors of the night, at about 1248 
fire broke out, in some stores belonging to Mr 
Stabbs. It destroyed two dwelling houses, one oo 
cupied by Mr. Simmons, the other by My. Parish— 
‘nothing saved, the inmates barely escaping with 





The Select Committee of the two branches of their lives. 


The sloop St. Croix could not be found—the cap- 
‘tain safe. 
| The American ship Margaret, was capsized and 
the captain and all the crew, except three, were 
, lost. 
The merchants have suffered greatly by damage 
_to goods in the stores. The tiles were blown off, 
/and the rain poured through in torrents. 

One letter says that the destruction was much 
greater than was occasioned by the hurricane of 
1819. 

Only one large ship and two schooners remained 
uninjured in the port; all the rest were wrecked or 
thrown on shore. Some endeavored to save them 
selves by cutting away their masts. 

In the East Savannah, mostly consisting of frame 
buildings, at least five sixths have been thrown 
down—all remaining are more or less injured. 

In West Savannah, many houses were blown 
down anda vast number injured. The barrack 
was unroofed, and the military hospital thrown 
down. ‘The sick had all been removed the night 
previous. 

A large American schooner was thrown on shore 
close up to the garden. 

In the country great damage has been done. 

At Catharinas Berg all the buildings belongi 
‘to Judge Berg were blown away, and shattered in 
small pieces, 
| The Land Treasury Hospital was entirely des- 
_troyed; four of its inmates were killed. 





| Another letter mentions that on the estate near- 
ly all the dwellings, as well as negro houses were 
destroyed. : 

The fall of the barometer from the morning of 
the 2d until 8 o’clock in the evening, is reported to 
have been from 18 to 19 lines. 

The moment Governor Von Scholten heard of 
he disaster at St. Thomas, he embarked on board 


a vessel of war, to render every assistance in his 
power.—M. Y. Com. 








Mortality among children. Within the last three 
weeks there has died in this city 399 children un 
der five years of age. The number last week um 
der this age was 139. Whole number of deaths 
205. Of which by consumption 21, cholera infan- 
tum 26, convulsions 22, dropsy in the head 20, 
measles 11, diarrhoea 11, dysentery 7, teething 16, 


drowned 6, whooping cough 3, scarlet fever 4— 
Journal of Com. 


A new frigate, to be called the Congress, has just 
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been laid down at the Navy. Yard, Portsmouth, N. 
H. She is to supply the place of the old frigate of 
that name, now condemned, which was built at 


Portsmouth about 38 years y The length of the | Mechanics of Maine, that they can be supplied with | 


keel of the new frigate is 160 feet. 
The Mobile Ady. states that Munier, who at- 


La Perouse. 


Danger of blasting near towns. A man had his 
skull fractured at Rochester, by a fragment of stone | 
weighing two pounds, thrown from the blast of a 
rock at the aqueduct, 50 rods distant, and from the 
height of 50 feet in the air. Thesame blast threw 
a fragment into the town, falling through an awn- 
ing, and striking the arm of a boy walking on the 
pavement. 


Gale at Norfolk.—A tremendous gale occurred 
at Norfolk on the 19th ult. The wind blew from | 
the northeast all day, and at night increased to a} 
gale, blowing down fences, trees, chimneys and 
prostrating corn, Apprehensions were entertain- 
ed that the shipping must have suffered severely 
on the coast. Sone of the stoutest trees were 
prostrated, bearing down in their fall fences, por- 


; shop, in Hallowell, or at Perr 
, Ki ‘Fr iner. ‘The above Machines will be built of the best 
tempted to assassinate the King of France, ar- | materials, and in the most workmanlike manner ; 


rived at Pensacola on the 15th, in the brig of war | warranted to thresh as much grain as any other ma- 


‘ elegant lot of White Marble from the New York Do- 





ches, &c. Such havoc froma gale, it was thought | 
had not occurred there since 1822. In conse- 

uence of the high tides, it was feared that much 
Gane would be sustained by the stores on the 
wharves, 


Perpetual Motion.—At the falls of the Honsato- 
nic, in New Milford, Con. there is on the West 
bank a natural rase-way, cut through and under 
the rock, and all the accommodations for a mill as 
well as if made to order. A mill was of course 
erected ; but unfortunately, near two years ago, it 
took fire and burned down, except the well pro- 
portioned water wheel of about fifteen feet diam- 
eter, which was saved by hoisting the gate; and 
from that time to this, the faithful wheel has not 
stopped, but drives its round by day and night as 
earnestly as if every man in town was waiting for 
his grist. By the way, these falls are noted for 
the great quantities of fine lampreyeels which are 





caught upon the rocks, and which are in high re- 
pute with the connoisseurs far and near. This! 
point is also the head of shad navigation. They | 
are taken plentifully, and of a very fine quality 
below the falls, but not at all above. The Housa- 
tonic afferds almost innumerable mill seats, very 
few of which have as yet been taken up. The 
rail-road which is now building will probably 
bring some of them into use.—Joor, Com. 

penne: 


—_— 








UNION TEMPERANCE SOCIETY. 
A meeting will be held on Monday evening next, 
at Mechanic's Hall, at half past seven o'clock. 
WM. NYE, Sec’y. 
Sept. 1, 1837. 


, —- 











MARRIED, 
In Bangor, on Thursday last, Mr. Joun Lapp, of 
this town, to Miss Sarnau Jane Novwrse of B. 
In Augusta, Dr. John T. Gilman, of Portland, to 
Miss Helen Augusta, daughter of Revel Williams. 
— 








DIED, 
In North Yarmouth, Mary Lyman, only daughter 
of Mr. Artemas Rich, aged 6 months. 
In Thomaston, Mr. Isaac Lincoln, 53. 
- — 
BRIGHTON MARKET.—Moynpay, Aug. 21, 1837. 
From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 


At market 450 Beef catjle, 30 Stores, 15 Cows 
and Calves, 2700 Sheep and 130 Swine. 

Prices—Beef Cattle—Last week's prices were 
fully supported. We quote the same, viz: first 
quality 6 75 a 7 50; second quality 6 25 a6 75; and 
third quality $5 a 6. 

Cows and Calves—Sales were made at $25, 28, 
31, 38, 43, and $45. 

Sheep—Sales quick at a small advance. Lots were 
taken at 1 25, I 62, 1 75, 1 84, $233, 250, 2 75, and 
$3. A few cosset Wethers at $6 each. 

Swine—Dull. No lots to peddle sold, and no pur- 
chasers; a very few only were peddled at reduced 
prices; alot of about 50 old Hogs sold at 7 cents, 
amore than half of which were Barrows. 


. —— 




















BOUNTY ON WHEAT. 





pape for receiving the Bounty on Wheat, 
for sale at this office. Aug. 24, 1837. 


HORSE POWER AND THRESHING 
MACHINE. 
The subscriber would inform the Farmers and 


his Horse Power and Thres ning Machines at his 
Noyes’ in Gardi- 


chine, and second to none now in use. The public 
are invited to call and examine them at the above 
places. Those in want of machines will do well 
to apply soon,in order to enable the manufacturers 
to supply them. All orders promptly attended to 
addressed to the subscriber, or Perry & Noyes, Gar- 
diner. WEBBER FURBISH. 
Hallowell, July 4, 1837. [2lew3teowtf. 


GRAVE STON ES—MONUMENTS, &c. 


The subscriber would inform the public that he 
carries on the Stone Cutting business at the old stand 
foot of Winthrop street, Hallowell, where he has an 


—_—— 








ver Quarry, some of it being almost equal to the I- 
talian white marble. Also, Slate stone from the 
Quincy quarry, Mass. He has on hand two monu- 
ments being completed of the New York marble for 
die, plinth and spear—base and marble granite stone. 
Also completed, one book monument; a large lot of 
first rate stock on hand so that work can be furnish- 
ed to order—and as to werknenare and compensa- | 
tion for work those who have bought or may - un- 
der the necessity of buying, may judge for them 
selves. Chimney pieces, fire pieces, hearth stones, 
&c. furnished at short notice. 
JOEL CLARK, Jr. 
Hallowell, March 21, 1837. 


WOOL----WOOL. 

CASH and a fair price paid for FLEECE WOOL 
and SHEEP SKINS, by the subseriber, at the old 
stand, foot of Winthrop Street, Hallowell. 

WM. L. TODD. 

July 11, 1837. 23tf 














THRASHING, SEPAPATING AND WIN- 
NOWING GRAIN, 

The undersigned jhereby respectfully give notice 

to all who feel interested, that they will exhibit their 


STRAYED OR STOLEN, 

From the pasture of the subscriber, about the 3d 
inst., a black, or rather brown mare, about eight 
years old,—left hind foot white and a little swollen 
—a very small stripe on her nose, probably half a 
finger’s width, and a spring tail.—Any person who 
will return said mare, or give information so thas 
she may be returned, shall be well rewarded. 

JAMES CURTIS. 

Winthrop, August 9th, 1837. 


NEW ARRANGEMENT. 


EASTERN STEAM BOAT LINE. 
ARRANGEMENT FOR 1837. 

HE Steamer PORTLAND, J. B. Cove, Mas 

ter, will run every night (Sundays excepted 
between Portland and Boston, leaving Andrews 
wharf, Portland, every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday, and Eastern Steamboat Wharf, Boston, (foot 
of Hanover street) every Tuesday, Thursday and 
Saturday, at 7 o'clock P. M. 

The Steamer BANGOR, 8S. H. Howes, Master, 
will leave Bangor every Turspay, at 5 o'clock A. 
M. for Portland ; and will leave Portland the sams 
evening at 7 o'clock P. M. for Boston; will leave 
Boston for Portland, every Fripay at 5 o'clock P- 
M.; and Portland for Bangor, every Saturpay at 6 
o'clock A. M. touching at Hampden, Frankfort, 
Bucksport, Belfast and Owls Head. 

On and after Friday, July 7, 1837, the Steamer 
MACDONOUGH, Ayprew Brown, Master, will 
make two trips a week between Hallowell and Port- 
land, leaving Steam Boat Wharf, Hallowell, Tues 
days and Fridays at 9 o'clock A. M. and arrive in 
Portland, about 2 hours before the boats leave for 
Boston. Returning the Steamer Portland will leave 
Boston every Tuesday evening at 7 o’clock and the 
Steamer Bangor every Friday evening at 5 o'clock 
and put passengers on board the Macdonough for 
Hallowell on Wednesday and Saturday mornings, 
to leave Portland at 8 o’clock. ’ 

7 By this arrangement there will be a boat from 
Portland to Boston every Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
doy, and Friday. 

‘rom Portland to Bangor every Saturday, 

From Bangor to Portland every Tuesday. 

. — Hallowell to Portland every Tuesday and 
riday. 

From Portland to Hallowell every Wednesday 











Machine for Thrashing, Separating and Winnowing 
Grain, on Thursday the 7th day of September next, 
in Winthrop, near the village. The exhibition will 
commence at one o'clock. They will Thrash Wheat, 
Rye, Barley and Oats. This Machine prepares the 
Grain for the Mill and Thrashes in the same opera- 
tion—the work istdone in an expeditious and perfect 
manner. Those who wish to purchase this valuable 
improvement peo then have an opportunity to see 
it in operation, which will give them an opportuni- 
ty of judging for themselves of its utility and benefit 
to the grain growing community. 

JOHN A. PITTS, 

HIRAM A. PITTS. 

Winthrop, Aug. 25, 1837. 29 


ARRANGEMENT OF THE KENNEBEC 
AND BOSTON STEAM NAVIGA- 
TION COMPANY—1837. 

MPPHE superior Steam Packet NEW ENGLAND, 

Natuaniet Kimpart, Master, will leave Gar- 
diner every MONDAY and FRIDAY, at 3 o'clock, 
P. M. and Bath at 6 o’clock, P. M. 

Leave Lewis's Wuarr, Boston, for Bath and 
Gardiner, every WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY, 
ta 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Carriages will be in readiness to take passengers 
to and from Hallowell, Augusta and Waterville, on 
the arrival of the Boat, and on the days of her sail- 
ing. 

Hack fare from Augusta 371-2 cents; from Hal- 
Jowell 25 cents. Books kept atthe principal Hotels 
in Hallowell and Augusta. 


FARE. 
From Gardiner to Boston, $4 00 
“ Bath 6 $3 «50 
Deck Passengers, $2 00 
7rThe NEW ENGLAND is 31-2 years old— 
173 feet long, and 307 tons burthen. During the 
past winter she has been thoroughly overhauled and 
repaired, and the Proprietors have spared neither 
pains nor expense to render her in all respects wor- 
thy of public confidence. ‘That she is the fastest 
Boat on the Eastern coast is now universally admit- 
ted, and her superiority as a Sea-Boat has been ful- 
ly proved. 
Acrsts.—L. H. GREEN, Gardiner. 
JOHN BEALS, Bath. 
M. W. GREEN, Boston. 





} AND FOUND. 


and Saturday. 
The above boats are in first rate order, have skil- 
ful masters, experienced pilots and engineers. 


FARE, 
From Hallowell to Bath 100) , 
66 es to Hunnewell’s Point 1 50 . 
“6 66 to Portland 2001 « 
“6 “ to Boston 4 00 . 
“ Bath _ to Portland 150| « 
66 66 to Boston 350) © 


The proprietors of the Boats will not be responsi- 
ble for any Bank Bills, Notes, Drafts, Parcels, Pack- 
ages, ‘Trunks, or other articles of value unless the 
value is disclosed, a proportionate price paid, and a 
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written receipt taken therefor, signed by the Cap- 
tain, Clerk, or Agent. No freight received within 
an hour of the time the boats advertise to leave the 
wharf. 

All freight must be intelligibly marked or it will 
not be received—and is free from wharfage in all the 
Boats. For further particulars inquire of the Agente. 

AGENTS. 

LEONARD BILLINGS, Portland. 

I. W. GOODRICH, Boston. 

J. W. GARNSEY, Bangor. 

A. H. HOWARD, Hallowell. 

W. CRAWFORD, Gardiner. 

JOHN BARKER, Augusta. 

SAMUEL ANDERSON, Bath. 
July 14, 1837. 


HALLOWELL & BOSTON PACKETS, 

KENNEBEC LINE. 

The following vessels will compone 
the above Line the present year. They 
will sail from Long wharf, Boston, eve- 
? Ray amatsn hy and from Hallowell every 

edneseay. 


Sch. RHINE, 





Isaac Smith, Jr. Master. 
Sch. CLARISSA,  B. L. Hinkley, do. 
Sch. BANNER, E. J. Blish, do. 


The above vessels are of the first class, comman- 


ded by experienced men, and no exertion shall be 


wanting to maintain the reputation which has hith- 
erto characterized this Line. 

Applications for freight or passage may be made 
to the masters on board, opposite No 34 Long wharf, 
north side, or to EDWIN LAMSON, Agent for the 
Line, 29 Long wharf, and in Hallowell to A. F 
PALMER & Co. No. 3 Kennebec Row. 


“ 
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MAINE FARMER 





POETRY. 


Twilight, emblem significant of death, 
The night of life’s short day ; the winding up 
Of all its busy scenes; the final end 
Of sublunary sorrows, joys and hopes ; 
I love to gaze on thee, clad as thou art 
In sable garb, inspiring pensive thought, 
I love to wander lone and far away 
From all the haunts of busy joyous life, 
And watch the sun's retiring beams, 
And think of that dread day when death’s-cold hand 
Shall touch my feeble frame and summon me away, 
To give my last account at God's high bar. 
The cold and narrow grave will furnish then 
A full supply for every want of this, 
Frail dust demanding now toil, such care, 
To satisly its oft repeated calls. . 

But where, Oh where shall this immortal soul, 
Debased by sin, undone and lost, find refuge ? 
Where a shelter find from his fierce wrath 
Who cannot look on sin? A safe retreat 
That firm will stand when earth shall quake & burn, | 
And be dissolved, and the great trump shall sound, 
To waken not the recent dead alone, 

But ancient slumberers from their long repose, 

And call them up with all earth’s living ones 

To hear their final doom, and go away 

Each to the place by the great Judge assigned ? 
A refuge, such as all the guilty need, 

Has been prepared by his amazing love, 

Who is the King of Kings and Lord of Lords. 

The mighty God on earth appeared, arrayed 

In human form, to atone for human guilt. 

For us he toiled, and wept, and groaned, and died 

For us he conquered death and rose on high, 

And ever lives our friend and advocate, 





’ 
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jearthly hopes all centered, while he was sought for he saw himself stripped of wealth, even of compe 
‘and courted of the gay circles, on which he had tency. Catharine now felt that duty was imperi- 
| just entered, was the prey to gloom, and felt a void ous; her energies must not be permitted to lan 
— nothing yet had been able to fill. They guish in vain regrets ; vigorous efforts were neces 
‘thought not of the weariness he experienced, when sary ; the work of retrenchment and acting exer. 
‘his brilliant sallies had been most applauded, of tion commenced, and often were the hearts of her 
ithe utter satiety he felt when the cup of ge parents cheered by her sweetness and untiring de 
‘had been drained—they little imagined that this votion to their wishes, when her own heart wags 
very mental superiority was but adding fuel to the breaking. And where was Frank ? Had the dig- 
' flame which burned with more than volcanic fury. solution of sucha tie caused no pain to him? It 
Soon after entering upon his professional studies, | surely had; but pride, the pride of opinion had for 
\ for he had chosen the sphere of action embraced by a time struggled in his breast ; yet not without an- 
‘the profession of the law, he met one day at the other effort could such a prize as Catharine How- 
house of a friend, with Catharine Howard ; he had | ard be resigned, and he now avuiled himself of the 
frequently seen her in public, but chance had here- | opportunity, which her change of fortune present- 
tofore precluded the introduction which he had | ed to test the strength of her principles, and prove 
wished ; for, without exquisite beauty, she had that his own disinterested attachment. He wrote to her, 
charm, ‘that something than beauty dearer, that renewed his vows of love, and again was decided- 
intellectual fascination before which mere beauty | ly, unhesitatingly rejected. But how great the 
is forgotten. She was the daughter of pious an | struggle had been, the faded form, the pale cheek, 
respectable parents, whose-combined influence had | and sunken eye soon testified; while the quick 


been as powerful in the formation of her character 


| breath, the hectic glow, and short repeated cough, 


as had been that which Frank had experienced, | told that consumption was slowly yet surely doin 
though widely different in its results, for Catharine | its fatal work.—Health, present gratification, all 
had been deply imbued with the spirit of Christian | had been sacrificed at the shrine of duty; and did 
truth. At their first interview each felt the hope | she regret it? No; she was. sensible of the in- 
that this might be only the commencement of their | fluence exerted over our characters by those with 
friendship, each felt that the other must be more | whom we constantly associate, when united by the 
than a mere acquaintance ; and soon did Catharine | strong bond of mutual love, and what happiness 
return with sincere though silent devotion the; could a union offer with one, who, though rich in 
warmth of Frank’s ardent attachment. But the} worldly advantages, was destitute of that bright, 
tale of mutual love has been so often told, that, | and best of all treasures, a sincere religious faith, 
bright indeed must be the genius that could now |a firm trust in the Rock of Ages. To a mind of 
give one new shade to the picture. ‘There was be- | common cast the connection would have offered ir- 
tween them a union of taste and feeling, and as | resistable attractions; wealth, station, all that the 


All-prevalent before his Father's throne 
Sublime, mysterious, fear-dispelling, 

Precious truth ! Earth away ! Thy wonders sink, 
Thy fairest scenes disgust—Thy sweetest joys 
Are tasteless. Nought hast thou of glory, 
Grandeur, or renown. Here are seen wonders 
O’er wonder rising. Angels here behold 
Beauty, wisdom, love they cannot fathom, 

The guiltiest here may pardon find, and peace 
And consolation strong in all life’s ills. 


Frank would dwell with enthusiasm on some favor- 
ite author, or with the powers of his own eloquence 
portray some scene or character of interest, Catha- 
rine would breath the silent wish that he would 
raise those thoughts above the admiration of mere 
human excellence, and often would she breathe the 
prayer that the powers of his gifted mind might 
flow through a consecrated channel. Days and 
weeks passed by, and their swift flight but strength- 
Hope here her anchor casts and feels secure, ened the ties which united them together. 
When worlds convulsed, in fiery ruin fall. Who, as he gazed upon the rich and glowing 
Dexia. | beauty of autumnal scenery, forming as it does, so 
unique a picture for the artist, this too heightened 
by the soft hue thrown over it, as the sun casts his 
— —— farewell glance on earth, while we po ayaa 
THE . rolled and tinged with gold, far exceed a e gor- 
aeperbrendantens: geous tales of i cteen aha who has not read in 
Frank Ellwood was the son of opulent parents | thema moral, while we are reminded by the bright 
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who moved in an elevated sphere of life. The | and May-colored leaf, and the departing glory of 


world pronounced them ‘excellent people, and so/ the sun, that another day and another season have 
they were—but, unhappily, upon the most impor- passed, and that successive days and seasons are 
tant of all subjects—religion—they differed wide- | hurrying so rapidly onward ? Who is there that at 
ly ; while neither party, however sincere in their | such a moment does not feel an instinctive desire 
belief, possessed sufficient judgment to foresee the | for something beyond the power of change ? Who 
effect likely to be produced upon the character of'| does not, while looking beyond the earthly, and the 


| world holds great and estimable; but what were 
these to one who had been wont to fix their hopes 
upona heavenly crown? Each succeeding day but 
} found the invalid declining; each in its passage 
took something from her remaining strength ; and 
the opening spring, with its flowers and promises, 
was looking on the decay of one bright bud of 
beauty, and withering many cherished hopes. 

One afternoon, when the soft breeze of April had 
given a temporary revival to the invalid, she ex- 
pressed a wish to see Mr. Ellwood; she believed 
she could command sufficient strength for half an 
hour’s conversation. It were difficult to describe 
the emotions of Frank when he entered the room, 
j and gazed once more upon the face, on which he 

had so often looked when it presented the picture 

of health, on that faded form once so rounded and 
gracefu]. Catharine’s emotions were no less in- 
tense, but with a powerful effort she restrained 
them. The exertion was too great for her failing 
powers, and she could only say :— 

‘Cherished, and only object of my earthly love, 
for whom I could have lived, for whom I could have 
sacrificed all but my God; now, standing on the 
threshold of the grave, on the very brink of eterni- 














their only son, by their constant and often unkind | present, raise his thoughts to a higher and holier | ty, promise to grant my last request. Search the 
expressions of disagreement. While apparently | communion than earth can afford ? Atsuch a mo- | Scriptures ; seach them with an unprejudiced mind: 
conning his Latin with deep attention, Frank’s | ment as this, while her own feelings had been pow- | jet not the jest and ridicule of the trifler, the scoff 
mind was intent upon the conversation of his pa- | erfully excited by the rich natural beauties, upon | of the unbeliever deter you. Read, I implore you; 


rents ; the long and daily repeated arguments which 
poor Frank hoped would terminate by removing 
some of the insuperable objections which prevent- 
ed his comprehending and adopting a faith urged 
upon him by the strength of maternal influence ; 
such arguments almost invariably terminated with 
cutting invective, pointed satire, or open rebuke. 
The spirit of peace, of christian love was not there ; 
domestic happiness was the daily sacrifice of opin- 
ton. Had Frank’s mind been more matured, had 
he been older, the effect might have been different ; 
he might have resisted the influence and examined 
for himself; but with religion, from his earliest 
childhood, he had associated ideas of discord, con- 





tention and unkindness; to him she had never worn 
that gentle, kind, and endearing aspect which is so 


culiarly her own; he had witnessed only the | 


arsh features of sectarian bitterness. The result 
was, that when he entered college, he was not only 
destitute of settled religious principle, but had e- 
even drunk at the fountain of French philosophy— 
he was an open unbeliever. 
Years passed away; the brilliant talents of the 
oung man procured him the highest rank among 
Lis fellow students; collegiate honors were his, 
and his proud and satisfied parents felt that he was 
all their fondest wishes could ask—they new not of 
the canker, which, in spite of his proud boast of 
reason and open scoffs, was entering at his heart’s 





core—they new not that the being in whom their 


which she had been gazing, and the lesson of 
change so deeply impressed upon them all, was 
Catharine destined to see all her earthly hopes 
blighted, her scarcely breathed fears confirmed ; 
when turning to her companion with the humble 
and confiding piety, and animated with that hope 
which reaches beyond the confines of the present, 
she was met with the shallow sophistry of the un- 
believer, with arguments so fallacious that he 
would have spurned them upon any subject where 
his prjudices and pride of reason had not been en- 
listed. To detail his attempts to shake her faith, 
and establish the reasonableness and truth of his 
own positions, were painful and worse than useless. 
The veil was rent asunder. Catharine felt that 
great as was the sacrifice, it must be made, and a- 
lone in the solitude of her chamber, with none but 
her God to witness the deep agony of her spirit, 
she resigned the cherished object of her earthly 
love. 

She wrote to Frank, and while she expressed her 
sincere wishes for her happiness and change of 
heart, decidedly refused to link her fate with one 
who denied tha attributes and existence of that Be- 
ing who was the daily object of her worship, ‘ whose 
favor was better than life.’ Jt has been remarked 
that afflictions are seldom solitary ; nor did Catha- 
rine form an exception to the rule. By the mis- 
management and consequent failure of a commer- 
cial house in which Mr, Howard had been engaged, 


it is—it is, my last request. Read and believe, for 
your own sake, for me—for all that is most sacred, 
both here and hereafter.’ 


Frank pressed her hand, which he held in his, 
and as he looked upon her, found that it was indeed 
her parting word, life and consciousness were over, 
the pure spirit had fied to its native heaven. 

At that moment the last rays of the setting sun 
‘shone bright into the apartment, reminding him of 
their last interview, which had sealed the fate of 
both; but a brighter and holier ray was about to 
dawn upon his mind. What to him was now the 
pageantry of life—what fame, ambition, all that he 
had hitherto prized ? All were gone with her, and 
a horrid void alone remained.—And did that void 
continue ? Were those talents which had been be- 
stowed, ‘hid in a napkin ? Was that gifted mind, 
permitted to prey upon itself ? 

‘No!’ he exclaimed, ‘sainted spirit, thy last re- 
quest shall not be unheeded ; the memory of lost 
affection shall be my guiding star ” 

With a mind willing to be convinced, he entered 
upon the examination of the evidence of Christian- 
‘ity. The truth which he sought in sincerity, soon 
| dawned upon his mind in all its reality. He resolv- 
‘ed to devote his time, his powers, his al], to the ser 
ivice of his injured Lord; and Frank Ellwood is 
now one of the most devoted clergymen that our 
country can boast —Lady’s Book. 
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